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Ujamaa Safari is the story of a meeting. And meetings 
seem to be the primary business of the ecumenical 
movement. We meet to discover each other; we meet to 
plan and organize; we meet to disagree and criticize; we 
meet to search for unity and discover our deep divisions; 
we meet to find our common strategies and programmes 
and more often learn how complex and different are the 
situations we face; we meet to write up our consensus and 
sadly find how narrow that can be. And sometimes we 
meet in order to change. 


There is nothing whatever to apologise for here. Confer- 
ences, consultations, assemblies, committees, convocations 
and, surely, congregations, are the only way we have of 
finding our communion together, and so a tremendously 
important job for any Council of Churches is to be the 
instrument of making these meetings possible. 

Even more so, then, for the World Council of Churches, is 
the significance of making international, interdenomina- 
tional meetings possible. But as Les Clements writes else- 
where in this issue, there are different kinds of meetings. 
Nevertheless, we need to affirm much more strongly that 
the business of the ecumenical movement is meeting. In 
which case we need to ask, what are our expectations in 
meeting? These differ. More and more I come to expect 
less and less. Certainly the expectation that an inter- 
national meeting of people with different levels of authority 
and potential can lead to the implementation of decisions 
is naive. And it also suggests that the kind of people who 
meet have the power to do something — which is probably 
why so many meetings take place between apparently 
powerful people. But little enough results. The accumu- 
lated consensus from church leaders on unity schemes, 
theological matters, questions of the eucharist, and so on, 
stands like a solemn judgment in the face of the pusilla- 
nimous implementation on the part of the churches. No, 
that argument doesn’t quite work. 


But sometimes convictions get deepened; more rarely, 
convictions may change. And people discover allies. And 
people find that perhaps their situation is not so different 
after all or, on the other hand, that it is so astoundingly 
different that it becomes a matter of urgency to alter it. 
Yet changing convictions is no easy matter. One has to 
discover, sometimes, what one’s convictions really are! 


Ujamaa Safari is the story of a meeting. It was a meeting 
planned to take some of these notions into account. So 
there was little search for consensus statements to add 

to the growing pile of fine sentiments; there was little in 
the way of great speeches; there were few recom- 
mendations, and even they seem too simple. But it was a 
meeting of people, strikingly different from previous 
international meetings in that it was about equally 
attended by men and women — mostly married couples. It 
was an assembly about the family which expected (as the 
Bucharest Population Conference found) that one cannot 
talk about family without soon realizing how so many of 
the issues which crop up today — the separations between 
black and white; rich and poor; city and country; man 
and woman; old and young — impinge upon the family 
— which, after all, is the simplest constellation of people 
who meet regularly. 


Familia 74 was a meeting planned jointly by the World 
Council of Churches Unit on Education and Renewal and 
the International Confederation of Christian Family 
Movements. It was supported by the UN World 
Population Year Fund and other donors. It drought 
together in Tanzania from 54 countries about 250 men 
and women for 15 days of meeting. And it is the story of 
that meeting which this Risk tells. The stages are repeated 
here. The first is captured in the early photographs — 

the mixture of people and moments which make up the 
texture of any meeting. 


There were introductions — especially about the notion of 
family in Africa and of the idea of Ujamaa in Tanzania. 
The papers of Dr C. K. Omari and Mr A. Kalinjuma give 
us this setting. Next we travelled, sometimes very far, to 
experience what the Ujamaa villages really were — that 
touch of reality which is maybe a necessary, if not 
sufficient, cause for any change in convictions. The 
chronicles tell that story — a collection of impressions, 
vignettes, comments and recollections from some of the 
travellers. 


Ideas were multiplied in the market place, which we have 
tried to recapture here. Then the experience of the visits 
and the stimulation of the ideas crystallized in the theme 
discussions which concluded the meeting. This, no doubt, 
was the weakest element in the meeting. 


So here is the story of a meeting. Explore it with some- 
thing like the sense of discovery that a couple from Malta 
had; criticize it with the sense of outrage that a couple 
from the United States had; be suspicious of it, yet ready, 
at the end of the day, to see it for what it was. A time when 


some people changed. 
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ine Family 


Africa 


C. K. Omari 


We are all products of families. And 
some of you are family people too. How- 
ever, we come from different cultural 
backgrounds since, at this assembly of 
Familia 74, we have representatives 
from more than 50 nations of the worid. 
So many of my examples, and my reflec- 
tions too, will be based on my experience 
of Tanzanian society which I know 
much better than other societies. 


The family in Africa 

The importance of the family institution 
in African society cannot be minimized. 
In an African situation, the family has 
been the focal point of very many social, 
economic, political and religious activi- 
ties; and the kinship network is deve- 
loped from the family institution. 


But the African understanding of family 
is different from, let us say, western 
understanding. The extended family is 
the concept understood by Africans as 
the family. This may be based on either 
a polygamous or monogamous mar- 
riage; it may involve members of the 
same family living in the same area up 
to three generations. This may include 
parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts and 
many more. In Tanzania both polygamy 
and monogamy are accepted as forms of 
marriage and have the blessing of the 
society. 
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In the traditional family there were three 
main components of relationships which 
Tanzanian society is trying to preserve 
as well as transforming them to support 
the national developmental programmes. 


These are: 

1) people living together (villages, clus- 
ters of communities or scattered 
homesteads in the same area); 

2) people owning the means of pro- 
ductions (mainly land,- cattle and 
other family/kinship economic pro- 
ducts); 

3) distribution of wealth equally among 
the members of society (for some 
members of society to starve while 
others, generally few, hoard food and 
sometimes destroy it instead of shar- 
ing with the hungry is obnoxious; it 
can happen on a small scale as well 
as a global scale). 


Now, these three basic components of 
socio-economic relationships are being 
transformed into our national policy. I 
am sure your visits to the Ujamaa vil- 
lages will give you some ideas on what 
we are trying to accomplish. We are 
aware, however, that what we are doing 
is not an easy thing. But we are com- 
mitted to this model for development 
and confident of its success. 


No urban man 


However, the family in Tanzania is still 
to some extent in the traditional struc- 
tural relationship. Even with the grow- 
ing of urban centres, Tanzania has no 
“urban man” as yet. Perhaps our chil- 
dren will be urban people, in the sense 


that their way of life will reflect the 


urban way of life. At the present mo- 
ment, those who are in the urban centres 
have their connections with their kins- 
. men in rural areas in kinship ties and 
human investments of one kind or an- 
other. There is a strong social relation- 
ship between rural relatives and those of 
towns which is being strengthened much 
more by the intervisits from either end. 
The nuclear family which we notice in 
the towns and cities is not the same as 
the American one which includes father, 
mother and two children and a pet! 


The family makes the society 


It is my contention that the weakness or 
strength of the families is reflected in 
society at large. Or to put it in other 
words: a weak or strong society morally, 
is a reflection of the nature of the fa- 
milies which make up such a society. 
Perhaps the new styles which are emerg- 
ing in the western countries are the reac- 
tion to the family situation in those 
countries. 


The family as an institution for sociali- 
zation has a great role to play in building 
a better society. The future of any so- 
ciety depends on how the families are 
functioning at the present and on the 
way the young people are being socia- 
lized for their future prospective roles. 
This is important, for any healthy nation 
(society) needs healthy families — phy- 
sically, morally and mentally. The lack 
of one of the above factors tends to 
weaken the whole society. Furthermore 
any disruption of family unity (e.g. di- 
vorce) affects the above three areas and 


as a result those members affected tend — 


to be weak too, which ultimately will 
affect the whole society. 


Also it has been found that the process 
of industrialization, which tends to 
weaken the family ties, creates disrup- 
tion in the family unity. As a result we 
get delinquents and others, who are the 
products of unhealthy child-rearing in 
many modern families. 


But modernization coupled with tech- 
nological development should _ bring 
about a genuine revolution in family life. 
A situation whereby no one exploits the 
other member within the same institution 
as has happened in the history of many 
societies of the world, including mine. 
Modern development should _ bring 
about equality in all spheres of family 
life such as: 


— home management and decision 
mechanism; 

— home and societal participation of 
all the members of family; 

— equal opportunity in employment 
and education. 


In this way, I believe, women’s emanci- 
pation will be realized. But this will not 
be achieved if democratic participation 
in various family life activities does not 
occur at home first. The family should 
be a place where all members do parti- 
cipate freely in matters regarding its 
whole existence. Matters like: 


— use of money, economic and busi- 
ness development (family or na- 
tional); 

— education for children and other 
members of the family; 

— decision on what size the family 
should be; 

— participating in the national deve- 
lopment programmes; 

— children’s future life (they themselves 
should be given chance and oppor- 
tunity to participate in matters of 
family affairs; there are some indi- 
cations that authoritarian or conser- 
vative parents do produce rebel- 
lious children; we do not want such 
products in our families). 


The population issue 


One of the topics to be discussed in 
this assembly is population. In Tanzania 
we view family planning from a different 
perspective, let us say, from that of 
India or the USA. While in the USA 
many of the programmes are geared 
towards reaching zero _ population 
growth, in Tanzania we put emphasis on 
planning with health training. The em- 
phasis on health is important when we 
know the situation of Tanzania demo- 
graphical data. However, we have not 
forgotten family planning either. What I 


am Saying is that we try to balance the. 


two aspects of family life — health and 
the best size a family can properly care 
for. The latter is a voluntary thing. 


Tanzanian population growth, (1967 
statistics) was 2.5% but the mid-plans 
evaluation shows that it is in fact 2.7%. 
And the population stands at 14 million 
people of which 95%-96% live in rural 
areas. This population will double in less 
than 28 years if the present trends of 
population growth continue. And there 
is no indication that they will not. In fact, 
with the emphasis on health education, 
the population growth will increase. This 
is because the life expectation will be 
more like 50 years rather than the 40- 
50 years at present. Also by putting 
emphasis on health education among the 
masses, the Tanzanian government 
hopes to reduce the crude death rate 
which stands at 22% at present. Thus 
many children will be given the chance 
to live and death will be postponed (you 
can only postpone death; you cannot 
prevent it). 


Crude birth rate is 47%. This is likely to 
increase when the crude death rate is 
reduced; 16% of all the children born in 
Tanzania die in their first year of life. 


About 74% of all children born in Tan- 
zania reach the age of five. An ordinary 
woman in her life time will have an 
average of 6.6 children. This is quite a 
high number compared with other coun- 
tries of the world. 


This demographical information gives 
the following indications: 


— in Tanzania, in the near future there 
will be more births than deaths; 

— in Tanzania, in the near future, there 
will be more people to feed than at 
present; 

— in Tanzania this will add to the de- 
pendency problems when we know 
that at the present time 44% of all the 
people are under 15 years old, people 
who are just consumers and not 
producers; 

— in Tanzania, this means that we 
have to put more effort in producing 
enough to feed the new children 
every year; however, the effort to 
produce enough to feed the masses 
has to be matched with the availabi- 
lity of productive land. 


A call to action 
In conclusion, what have such few re- 


flections on family to say to the Assem- 
bly of Familia 74? 


It is a call to all people of goodwill to 
unite and sustain the family institution 
which is very important in any society. 
It is a call to all members assembled 
here this morning to carry a message 
to their respective societies that the 
weakness of families tends to weaken 
the nation too. It is a call to you all that 
it is high time now that families of the 
world should play the role of seeing that 
the distribution of world wealth is shared 
by all the people of the world. (Note: It 
is unfair for 20% of the world population 
to enjoy 80% of the world’s wealth.) It is 
a call that the technological discoveries 
should be enjoyed by all the people in 
the world. The technological imperialism 
which goes with the divisions of the 
world (first, second and third world, 
whatever that means to you) should be 
stopped henceforth. The world is too 
small nowadays, we should live like 
brothers and sisters and work for the 
eradication of injustice, economic exploi- 
tation and all those social evils which 


do destroy family life in many societies 
of the world. It is a call to all religious 
and voluntary bodies throughout the 
world to come out with pragmatic pro- 
grammes aiming at solving socio-econo- 
mic problems of the world and not cling- 
ing to theoretical issues only related to 
the life after this, which most of us are 
not familiar with empirically. It is a call 
to make family life viable so that it func- 
tions properly in preparing young people 
for the future. It is a call to you all as 
individuals, people who are attending 
Familia 74 to make all efforts within 
your power (I know you have that pow- 
er) to make family life more productive, 
helpful, sustaining, revolutionary, endur- 
ing for the individual members of the fa- 
mily as well as the society at large of 
which we are all members. Ours is a 
technological age. Families in this era 
should not become slaves of their discov- 
eries but masters and innovators in the 
technological development. Through 
such endeavour, family life will be much 
better and human life more enjoyable 
than it is now. 


The Political 
System 
in Tanzania 


A. Kalinjuma 
TANU National Headquarters 


The United Republic of Tanzania is a 
Union between the former Republic of 
Tanganyika and the People’s Republic 
of Zanzibar. Tanzania is a one party 
state whereby the Tanganyika African 
National Union and Afro-Shiraz Party 
of Zanzibar are considered, in terms of 
ideology and principle, as one and the 
same party. However this discussion on 
the political system of Tanzania will 
concern itself only with the mainland. 
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Unlike many African countries which 
adopted a one party system of govern- 
ment through legislation banning exist- 
ing opposition parties, Tanzania’s one 
party system is rather a unique art of 
government in that it was based on a 
strong United National Movement deve- 
loped during the struggle for indepen- 
dence. Thus it will be seen that Tanza- 
nia’s one party democracy has its origin 
in a situation peculiar to Tanzania. 


The advantage of neglect 


Several factors had contributed to this 
national integration. Despite the diverse 
ethnic make-up of the population § in 
Tanganyika all interested groups in the 
Tanganyika movement worked to 
prevent one single tribe from dominating 
others or even thinking of a separate 
existence of its own. Also there were 
relatively no conflicts over land, an 
issue very dominant in neighbouring 
countries. A very important factor was 
the widespread use of the Swahili lan- 
guage as a lingua franca for the whole 
country. Not only did this factor bring 
some organizational advantage to 
TANU (Tanganvika African National 
Union), but also enabled many people all 
over the country to identify with the 
struggle against colonialism. Moreover, 
as the struggle for independence inten- 
sified, TANU instituted great structural 
changes within itself which very much 
added to its own strength. TANU be- 
came more representative in its decision- 
making bodies thereby providing greater 
institutional participation and_ invol- 
vement of the masses. The credit for this 
must definitely go to the good style and 
leadership of the party, a major element 
in the Tanzania Political system. Above 
all and most important was that Tanza- 
nia’s colonial economy was very under- 
developed so that there were few people 
with clearly differentiated economic 
class interests to pose a major obstacle 
to a united front for liberation. 


TANU therefore gained independence 
without a serious challenge from any 
other African political group. The 
United Tanganyika Party (UTP), spon- 
sored by the Colonial government, was 
overwhelmingly defeated during the 


first parliamentary election. And the 
African National Congress (ANC) led 
by a break-away group from TANU 
had no significant following. A few other 
political groups that sprang up during 
and after Independence died as quickly 
and naturally as they had started. At 
Independence (1961) and even after the 
declaration of a Republic, Tanganyika 
was a de facto one-party democratic 
state with TANU the only and the all- 
embracing political movement. But if 
TANU had shown that it was identical 
to the nation as a whole, and offered the 
best framework for participatory demo- 
-cracy, this integration was even more 
imperative after Independence so as to 
create the basis for social economic re- 


the one party structure. The relationship 
between the government and the party is 
such that government is the Party’s 
major instrument. Therefore while the 
National Executive Committee of 
TANU is concerned with the formula- 
tion of broad lines of policy, the Parlia- 
ment is concerned with “giving effect to 
government policy through appropriate 
legislative measures and exercising vigi- 
lant control over all aspects of govern- 
ment expenditure”. The civil service has 
been brought into the Party’s fold, and 
given a more positive role in the develop- 
ment effort. Civil servants are free to 
join the Party and _ stand for elections 
without prejudice to their tenure of offi- 
ce. There is wide interchange of person- 


construction. Hence the need to give 
legal validity to the will of the people and 
make Tanganyika a de jure one party 
state. In 1965 a one party constitution 
was promulgated to declare Tanzania 
officially a one party state in which the 
people have all power to control the 
state and its organs as well as to parti- 
cipate in the decision making process. 


Participation of all 


Within the framework of the one party 
constitution TANU has constructed a 
single engine of authority by associating 
all other mass organizations and institu- 
tions. So that the Workers’ Organization 
(NUTA), the Women’s Organization 
(UWT), the -Farmer’s Organization 
(CUT), and the Parents’ Organization 
(TAPA) are affiliated to the main poli- 
~ tical movement, TANU, at all levels. 
Separation of powers has been given a 
new dimension, more dynamic, within 


nel between the government and the 
Party. 


Moreover, the regional administration 
is headed by the Party appointees. Of 
interest is the role of the courts within 
this political structure, in view of the 
fact that quite often one party sys- 
tems have been associated with tota- 
litarianism and dictatorship and _ the 
courts have not worked freely. How- 
ever, practice has shown that TANU’s 
beliefs and principles are very much 
geared to freer and impartial courts 
and the rule of law is an essential 
component of our one party de- 
mocracy. The court system has been 
strengthened and integrated. Many of 
the Judicial Officers are also members 
of TANU and some of them hold Party 
posts. The end result is that the Party, 
largely respected, has provided the 
best platform upon which the courts 
can play their traditional role as custo- 
dians of individual rights and liberties. 
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The origin of Ujamaa 


In 1967 Tanzania’s political develop- 
ment entered a new phase when 
TANU passed the famous Arusha 
Declaration, a blueprint for socialism 
in Tanzania. Like the one party demo- 
cracy, Tanzania’s Ujamaa has its ori- 
gin in our African history. It is based 
upon the tenets of traditional African 


familyhood — “Ujamaa” — _ and 
seeks to use modern technology to 
build an_ egalitarian society. The 


Arusha Declaration provides the only 
framework for grassroots  develop- 
ment. On the home front the most 
significant development has been the 
starting of Ujamaa villages — volun- 
tary associations of peasant farmers 
who can be provided with social ser- 
vices like schools, dispensaries, etc. 
together with agricultural advice and 
inputs and thus raise the standard of 
living conditions in rural areas. On the 
international scene Tanzania _ has 
stood for the dignity of man and has 
joined with other peace-loving coun- 
tries of the world and actively helped 
the course of liberation in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America. 


There is cause for optimism. Over the 
last twelve years since Independence 
there has definitely been some _ in- 
crease in the income level of the 
people and the basic institutional 
framework has been created to build 
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on the future. There is need of course 
to stimulate more production and the 
trend now is away from heavy invest- 
ment and towards making the neces- 
sary institutional changes to promote 
development and _ production. Thus 
the creation of the Rural Development 
Bank, the expanding of district deve- 
lopment corporations and the drive to 
stimulate small scale industries to- 
gether with the formulation of major 
agricultural projects in livestock, dairy 
tea, tobacco, etc., must be seen in that 
perspective. 


The recent decentralization _pro- 
gramme, geared towards giving more 
power to the regions and the people 
in planning and initiating development 
projects, should be seen as an attempt 
to create a “development administra- 
tion”. Of course the role of TANU, 
the only organization capable of 
reaching the people and _ organizing 
efforts, will have to be strengthened in 
the process and made more effective 
in setting out goals and creating the 
necessary institutions for economic 
transformation. 


The process has begun and the trend 
is towards greater political and econo- 
mic integration. And in this, Tanza- 
nia’s one party democratic and socia- 
list system is our surer path as we 
enter our second decade of Indepen- 
dence with hope and dignity. 
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Ujamaa Safari is the story of a meeting. And when the 
assembly was divided up into small groups of between 8 
and 15 people, that meeting began to accelerate. It also 
led to another meeting. For the groups were sent to 40 dif- 
ferent Ujamaa villages in four different regions of Tan- 
zania. The villages had been chosen after an exploratory 
planning visit in 1973 by the Tanzania Organizing 
Committee, jointly chaired by Mr Stanford Shauri of the 
Tanzanian Christian Council and Chief Patrick Kunambi, 
a Roman Catholic layman. For the most part the villages 
chosen were at an early stage of development and, there- 
fore, definitely not showpieces. The Familia Assembly 
participants met varied experiences — not least in finding 
out how big Tanzania is and how complex the task of 
development there is. The stories which follow give a taste 
of the experience people had; a Filippino gives his team’s 
impressions; a young Brasilian couple see it in an 
ideological perspective; from Jamaica comes a whimsical 
analysis of the visit; a Uruguayan who visited one of the 
more developed villages felt that here she discovered people 
creating their hope! But it was here, more than anywhere 
else, that convictions were deepened, broken, rebuilt, 
changed, discovered. And that is probably what it was all 
about. 
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I. The First Book 


In the year known as World Popu- 
lation Year, there dwelt in the land of 
Geneva, a king whose name was Les, 
and he had children all over the world. 
And he said: “I will call me together 
my children, that they may look at the 
state of the family throughout the 
world.” And this saying was pleasing 
to the ears of the International Confed- 
eration of Christian Family Movements 
and the United Nations. 


And they agreed that the children 
should meet in the City of Peace in the 
land of Tanzania. And a great multi- 
tude of children descended upon the 
city, coming from the north and the 
south, the east and the west, and 
they pitched their tents on the campus 
of learning. 


The Chronicles 


Photo Rex Davis 


Now Les was learned in the Scrip- 
tures and wished not to err like the 
men of Babel, so he got for those 
who did speak strange languages 
interpreters and many of the children 
heard the speakers in their own lan- 
guage wherein’ they were _ born, 
French and Spanish, English and 
Swahili. And the Lord came down and 
saw the city and confounded not the 
language of the children and_ they 
lived happily together. 


And it came to pass that Les had a 
brother who was surnamed Vella and 
he dwelt in the land of Malta. And 
Vella was corpulent in stature but 
agile as a hare, and busy as a bee. He 
did spend many days in the City of 
Peace before the children arrived, and 
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organized all things well. But the land 
was given to change and the best of 
plans were sometimes changed at 
short notice. Thus Vella learnt to live 
by faith and not by plan, and he ins- 
tructed the children of Les to be pa- 
tient and to walk in the steps of Father 
Abraham. 


Now there dwelt in the land of Tanzania 
tribes who practised the ancient art of 
Ujamaa, and it was commonly reported 
that one had not seen Tanzania if he 
had not seen Ujamaa. So the children of 
Les got into horseless chariots: one 
tribe went to Iringa, and one to Tanga, 
and one to Bagamoyo and the greatest 
tribe to Morogoro. If all the deeds of the 
tribes were recorded then the book of 
books could not contain them, so we 
shall hear of the deeds of the tribe of 
Morogoro. 


They had to rule over them the brother 
of Les whose name was Rex. This king 
had great influence in the land for he 
had on his right hand a mighty wo- 
man of valour, one shrewd in discern- 
ment, articulate in speech and charm- 
ing in person. And she was named 
Mama Kunambi. And she was the 
wife of a mighty Chief who was equal- 
ly discerning and = articulate and 
charming. And they both did inspire 
the children with their counsel. 


And so it was that the tribe to Moro- 
goro filled two chariots. And they set 
out not knowing whether they would 
reach it or not. And the Spirit of the 
Lord departed from them and they did 
surely sin, because they went notstraight 
to Morogoro but turned aside, and 
went into the wilderness of Mikumi. 
There they sought after wild animals 
but saw only a few. Then Mama arose 
and said: “I know where dwelleth a 
pride of lions.” And the chariot walked 
slowly — and quietly — and then 
there was a great shout: “LIONS! 
LIONS!” And all the children stood 
upon their feet like one man. And 
behold they all had clicks in their 
hands. But as the custom was — no 
one must click another without per- 
mission. So the lions stepped grace- 
fully into the tall grass and hid them- 
selves. 
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So the chariot to Morogoro moved on, 
and night descended upon the land. 
And the children did say: “Save, Lord, 
we perish!” because the chariot did 
toss like a ship at sea. And the Lord 
heard their cry and struck the chariot 
and there was a great calm, for the 
chariot did stand still. And when it 
was noised abroad that the chariot 
could go no further, two Sons of the 
children of God took out their instru- 
ments of music and cheered the chil- 
dren of Les and they all did sing: “My 
God has never failed!” 


Then Mama spied a son of the land 
and sent him to report that the chariot 
stood still. And there came two other 
sons of the land and they watched 
over the children. Then the children 
opened their sacks and took out left- 
over foods and they shared with each 
other what they had. And no man 
was without food. ; 


And it was midnight! 


And many of the children were weary 
with the journey and they fell asleep. 


And one son dreamt a dream. And 
behold a man of Ujamaa stood over 
him. And the son said: “I long to get 
into Ujamaa.” And the man said: 
“Thou hast been in Ujamaa and thou 
knewest not. Didst thou not see on 
the chariot: 


that no man had need 

that each supported the other 

that all were secure from want and 
danger 

that the spirit of self reliance pre- 
vailed 

that is Ujamaa 


And the son awoke and he was satisfied. 


Now the rest of the deeds of the chil- 
dren of Les, are they not written in the 
book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Geneva? 


Terence Rose, Jamaica 


II. Land without Myths 


Among many memories and events 
that remain especially vivid for us 
who live in a society such as Brasil, 
characterized by the superfluous, by 
consumerism and by the imitation of 
pre-fabricated standards, one was, 
without a doubt, a certain “cultural 
purity” in the people of Tanzania. 


Soon after arriving we experienced 
the emotion of seeing people, African 
people, in their natural manner. They 
were free of the look of supermarket 
masses which characterizes the 
people of our countries. The black wo- 
men did not have their hair straighten- 
ed as ours do here, nor did they wear 
boutique styles, and they did not use 
objects made of plastic. 


During the whole period of our visit 
with the people of Tanzania, we ob- 
served that they are not “mythicized” 
by the consumer society, by mass 
culture; they have not been dehuma- 
nized by an industrial society. In Latin 
America, despite the fact that we are 
an underdeveloped continent, we 
have lost our cultural roots in order to 
take on the standards and _ pseudo- 
values of a foreign industrial society. 


For us, Latin Americans, the consu- 
mer society, mass culture transmitted 
through mass communication media, 
have further increased the weakness of 
our people, corrupting from within our 
mental outlook. The new forms of 
leisure, of material comfort, passive 
televized wellbeing, and undisturbed 
individualism have become the ac- 
cepted models for the social classes, 
which now find themselves _historical- 
ly, socially and nationally uprooted. 


In Tanzania, on the contrary, the mass 
communication media did not attempt 
the colonization of the human spirit, 
and the people are not prostrated before 
TV idols, nor lured by the new opium of 
the people, namely, mass culture at offi- 
cial and national levels. The people have 
not yet been submerged in the propa- 
ganda of the large investors who do- 
minate and direct the mass communi- 
cation media. We did not see the poor 
in Tanzania attracted by the canned 
entertainment of the cinema and televi- 
sion, forgetting their community pro- 
blems in order to seek in these media of 
mass communication the sublimation or 
the substitution of their problems. 


Orestes and Eunice Gongalves de 
Oliveira, Brasil 

(translated from the Portuguese: 
Language Service, WCC) 
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II. A Team Report 


Lukobe is one of the Ujamaa villages in 
Morogoro District, about eight miles 
from the city proper. When we arrived, 
_the villagers greeted us with warm smiles 
and handshakes. We were then escorted 
into a room with a cement floor. They 
brought in chairs for us to sit on. The 
chairman of the village told us its history 
(interpreted by our student interpreter, 
Mteta). 


This village began on 25 May 1971 with 
eight families (29 people) and four acres 
of land. It started with a house which 
was used for a village office and meeting 
place which cost 402 shillings and was 
financed by contributions of the villa- 
gers. The first harvest was 24 bags of 
maize. The village was moved from the 
mountains to another location because 
of water problems and infertile soil. 


In 1972-73 the village expanded to 
16 families (70 people) and 24 acres of 
land. The harvest was 76 bags of cotton 
and 122 bags of maize. This year there 
are 22 families (75 people): 33 are chil- 
dren, 16 boys and 17 girls. The working 
force is only 24 people — those of about 
ages 20-50 or 60. The crops are cotton, 
maize, and soybeans. 
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After a harvest, the food is divided ac- 
cording to the number of days each 
member of the labour force worked. Any 
excess is sold and the money is shared 
equally. There are two working systems. 
When the work is light, they count the 
hours worked. During the heavy season, 
each one is given a piece of work to be 
done; if it is not done, he doesn’t get a 
mark. If someone is always late, he is 
given a warning. If he continues to ma- 
linger after many warnings, he can be 
kicked out of the village. This has not 
happened yet, however. 


Jobs are given according to ability. The 
old and disabled are given easier jobs. 
Children have work to do, but are not 
considered part of the work force. Most- 
ly they help their parents on the private 
farms. 


In this village, they work on the commu- 
nal plots three days of the week and 
private plots the rest of the time. If a 
man has a large family, he must work 
harder on his private plot to support it. 
The goal, however, is to encourage more 
time on communal plots. 


Each village has its own constitution. 
They all vary according to the needs and 
desires of the people. 


Our job for the day was to help make 
bricks for a village school. As of now, 
the children cannot attend school be- 
cause it is too far away. The bricks are 
made from sand (which was hauled 
from nearby in a Land Rover), cement, 
and water (which must be brought from 
a nearby well). The women in the team 
helped in carrying the water from the 
well. The village women carried the 
bucket full of water on top of their 
heads, often with their babies on their 
backs at the same time. We made 
81 bricks that day. We only stopped 
because we ran out of cement. ) 


Later they took us to see the fields and 
communal plots. Some of the men were 
working at building fences. These must | 
be built every year to keep out the 
ground hogs. They are made of sticks 
and sisal. 


Before we left, the chairman gave a 
speech in which he spoke of their love 


for their president and the advantages 
of the Ujamaa villages. He said that 
when the British were in control, they 
were not allowed to have visitors. People 
in other countries thought of them as 
beasts. Even if people could have come, 
they would not have been able to see all 
the villagers because they would have 
been scattered on small shambas. They 
are very happy that we could come and 
see their way of life and proud of the 
progress they are making. 


While we were there, we had the oppor- 
tunity to ask many questions about 
family life and the village. The question 
that we had was about polygamy. It is 
not very common — only about two 
men in the village have two wives. He 
must be able to support them both and 
that is not easy. 


An outsider who wanted to join the 
village would have to live and work in 
the village for six months. At that time 
the people of the village would decide 
whether he could join. A person must 
live in the village in order to get a share 
in the crops, and so on. 


Dowry for the wife is usually about 
200-300 shillings. If the girl is a virgin, 
the husband probably will not get a 
second wife. Virginity is praised. | 

A divorced woman can’t remarry within 
the village. This could cause the two 
husbands to become enemies. 


When a father dies, the mother and 
relatives take care of the children. The 
chairman of the village makes sure the 
children are being taken care of until 
they are old enough to take care of 
themselves. 


Dispensaries and hospital care are free. 
The only problem is getting the sick 
person to the hospital. 


Christians and Muslims live together 
peacefully in the village and can share 
freely. The Christians must walk in to 
the town each week to church. 


Women have equal say in making deci- 
sions. 


Our impressions were deep and we 
learned from them that despite their 
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poverty, they have recaptured their dig- 
nity, their humanness, and they are 
very proud of what they feel they can do. 
We know that when we go back to our 
own countries, what we have learned 
here will not stop with us but will be 
shared and passed on to others. 


Team 9 (Morogoro) 


Pete and Bullet Marasigan (Philip- 
pines) 

Sinuan and Silawej 

Kanjanamukda (Thailand) 
Romanus Tampah (Ghana) 
Bernard, Veronica and Christine 
Milambo (Zambia) 

Colleen Newburn (USA) 


In an educational exercise such as this, 
the consequences of actual visits to the 
heart of the Tanzanian experience, the 
Ujamaa villages, together with sufficient 
time for people to reflect on that experi- 
ence as well as their own, offers fantas- 
tic opportunities for everyone to discover 
new levels of critical awareness about 
themselves, their society and the world. 


Paulo Freire, Brasil 
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IV. An African View 


After visiting with the Regional Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Iringa region, five 
small groups were sent to different vil- 
lages. My group went to Image village. 
Image village was started on 10 Septem- 
ber 1971 with 230 people. They grow 
tobacco, maize and sisal. Even though 
they had not settled together yet, they 
had already built much for their village. 
They have started a sort of small indus- 
try blacksmithing, they grind _ their 
maize, they have machines for their sisal 
and tobacco even to the extent of pack- 
ing it to be taken to big factories. Their 
production seems to be decreasing 
slightly from that of 1971-72. Members 
of this village come together every morn- 
ing to do their communal work; some of 
them are still travelling for long dis- 
tances. We were received by the chief of 
the village and he took us around his 
industries and the village shop, which I 
noticed was well-stocked. After this we 
went back to the college. Image is about 
37 miles away from Iringa. 


Next day we found our Image friends 
already in the fields working. We joined 
them, grading and packing tobacco. 
After this we went to work with the 
group which was working on sisal. The 
work on tobacco was mostly done by 
women and children but that of sisal, 
which is a little dangerous, is done by 
men. During the work our group leader 
Jim White, an American Indian, took 
some photographs. We also joined the 
group at the smithing and took part in 
iron heating, very interesting work but 
very difficult to do! 


After work we were taken to see the 
proposed site of the village resettlement. 
The chief of the village told us that each 
member is given an acre to build in and 
Image seems to stand a better chance 
because they have already seen some 
other villages started. They have seen 
both mistakes and good ideas, and as a 
result of this I hope they will correct the 
mistakes and make use of the good 
ideas. It is true that some Ujamaa vil- 
lages were badly planned as far as house 


construction is conceived. When you 
look at them from a distance they look 
like mushrooms. I think that if the Go- 
vernment is hoping to urbanize the 
whole country, they should start these 
Ujamaa villages with better planning. 


While we were still at Image I tried to 
approach the chief and ask him a few 
questions. I tried to use my little Swahili, 
and when I failed I consulted the inter- 
preter of our group. Language became 
rather a big problem for communication 
between the hosts and the visitors. I 
asked the chief whether, before the 
Government tells people to move to an 
area, it takes religious beliefs into 
account. The chief answered that the 
Government has nothing to do with reli- 
gion; that is the responsibility of the 
Churches concerned. The chief was a 
Moslem. Do you get somebody to 
preach the word of God to you, I asked. 
“Yes, every Sunday,” he replied. The 
people of different villages usually decide 
to construct a church in a certain place 
and have their different services, Pro- 
testants, Catholics and other Christian 
sects, there. 


Nevertheless, the Government takes into 
account the importance of educating the 
children and so there must always be a 
school near the Ujamaa villages. Educa- 
tion in Tanzania is free. “What is the 


minimum age for ‘boys and girls to get 


married?” “If they are not going to 
school, it is 15 years.” “Do you have 
cases of interdenominational mar- 
riages?” “Yes, but not very many.” 
“How about intertribal marriages?” 
“These are quite numerous,” he said. 
“My village has six or more tribes: the 
Hehe, Bena, Kinga, Magomba, Ngakyu- 
sa and the Nyamwezi, but what you 
must know is that we no longer think in 
terms of tribalism. We are all Tanza- 
nians.” “Do young people have the 
freedom of choosing their partners?” 
“At the moment they are free,” he an- 
swered, “but before it was the parent’s 
duty to choose a partner for their chil- 
dren. Now with all these new changes, 
everything is altered, and even our tradi- 
tions have been very much influenced by 
Western culture through education.” 
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This chief is not a Tanzanian; he comes 
from Zaire but he has spent most of his 
life in Tanzania. “Are there some poly- 
gamous marriages in your village?” 
“People have already started to realize 
the problem of having many wives and 
now prefer to be with one wife.” He is a 
Moslem but he told me even Moslems in 
his village have got one wife. He added 
that perhaps some pagans have got more 
than one wife. But I think that having 
many wives and children is an advantage 
in Ujamaa villages, since every member 
of the family can go and do the com- 
munal work and be paid. In Tanzania, 
like any other African country, both 
polygamous and monogamous forms of 
marriage are accepted. “Do marriages 
without children prosper?” “In most 
cases the partners stay together,” he 
replied, “trying to get treatment from 
traditional doctors. If this fails, they 
still stay together.” “Do you have di- 
vorcees in your village?” “Yes, both 
men and women. The men are more like- 
ly to remarry than women. Men, espe- 
cially young ones, prefer to have young 
girls rather than these divorcees.” 


“Are women in your village totally 
emancipated?” “This sort of question is 
very difficult,” he said. “Women in the 
home are subject to their husbands. For 
us old men it is and will always be a very 


difficult problem to solve. I am the one 
who married her and in this case she is 
not to rule me.” In Africa the man mar- 
ries and not the woman. When one mar- 
ries, the woman is not his alone but for 
all relatives also. Marriage is not of two 
people only, and when they produce 
children they are not for them alone but 
for the relatives and the community 
around. The community around is very 
much concerned with the up-bringing of 
the young ones. If the relatives are not 
pleased with your wife, be sure the mar- 
riage will not prosper unless you form a 
nuclear family type. 


“Do you have cases of abortion in your 
village?” “Yes, but they are very rare.” 
He added that this sort of action is most- 
ly found in towns and probably among 
school girls. “Have the political changes 
in recent years had any effect on mar- 
riages or families?” “Yes, very much. 
Nowadays we have to go and register 
our marriages, and in addition to that 
you can’t divorce a woman without go- 
ing to court; all these are great burdens 
to us. And some people don’t think of 
even marrying in church or Mosque; 
they just go to the Area commissioner 
and register their marriages.” 


Francis A. Lubowa, Uganda 


*Tell us, good friends, what words of suggestion do 
you have for us to better do our work? You have 
come, not as tourists, but as our brothers and sisters 
to live and work with us; feel free to tell us your 


suggestions.” 


Village leader, Sawala 


V. Remembering 
Women 


What will I remember of Tanzania? 
Many things: most especially the wo- 
men. There was Ms Shekalaghe of the 
Women’s Training Centre in Iringa, a 
gracious and capable woman. She was 
one of the first of her sex allowed to 
participate in the National Examination 
for Higher Education, and for over 15 
years she has travelled throughout Tan- 
zania establishing new schools, especial- 
ly for the education of girls and women. 


Ms Shekalaghe was a student at the 
school she now heads. In her day it was 
run by Lady Chesham, another woman 
dedicated to the principles of Mwalimu 
Julius Nyerere. Ms Shekalaghe runs a 
tight but friendly ship. For three-month 
periods at a time, 60 women from rural 
Ujamaa villages live at the WTC. A 
competent staff of ladies teaches the 
basics of childcare, nutrition, home arts, 
politics, economic independence and 


VI. Creating Hope 


“Do not walk in front of me because 
I cannot follow you, 

Do not walk behind me because I 
won't want to guide you, 

Walk together with me and we will 
make Ujamaa.” 


It was our first contact with the African 
continent. We were far from supposing 
that the meeting with brothers of the 
black race who are in process of libera- 
tion would have such an impact on us, 
as if we met in them the God of history 
incarnate in a people, and realized that 
until man is completely liberated he will 
not be made in God’s image. 


At the village of Isinga — a new village 
built less than three years ago, of 15 fa- 
milies with 45 children — we discovered 
this. There we worked together for two 
days, opening furrows to plant tomatoes 
or gathering maize, as indicated to us. 


sanitation. The young and _ beautiful 
nurse, Ms Alipipi, heads a modest but 
effective dispensary which serves the 
surrounding community. 


There were others: smiling, dignified, 
secure in their knowledge that Ujamaa 
— Familyhood — is the backbone of 
their nation and that their role was a 
vital one. 


There was Sarah Nyirenda, older and 
wise and learned about her country’s 
history and the challenges it faced. The 
young TANU women in Sawala who 
sang and worked with all the other wo- 
men in the field; the village school- 
teacher at the University, eager to assu- 
me her role in raising the level of educa- 
tion; the women proudly displaying 
their colourful hand-made pots in the vil- 
lage and the little girls who skipped 
alongside of us. These I will always 
remember — women proud to be in 
the vanguard of the dedicated people 
of Tanzania working through Ujamaa 
to build a new world. 


Rose Lucey, USA 


But the most important thing was to rea- 
lize that there work is not done because 
it is an obligation, but they work because 
their work is history and they are aware 
of this. 
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“We are not here to place blame for existing 
patterns, but here we are and we must start — we 
must start with the Church, for we are all members 
of the Church. We must destroy the Christian myths 
that relegate women to a second-place position. We 
must start with politicians who find it easy to talk 
about the liberation of women — we must force 
them to put into practice in their own lives and 
homes what they articulate in public.” 


At the end of each day’s work we sat 
down on the ground on a carpet of sisal, 
and this moment was the climax of our 
' experience. They told us about their 
rites, their folklore, the ways in which 
the family is organized, and how they 
are realizing more and more that they 
must cooperate in order to emerge from 
poverty. 


They answered all our questions, and 
their replies showed their faith in the 
development of the country. 


We played and sang with the children, 
seeing in each of them our own children 
far away. And just as we taught our own 
children childrens’ songs, we taught the 
Same songs to them; and what a joy it 
was to hear them sing our dear melo- 
dies, not as a colonizer teaches his lan- 
guage but as a brother who shares it. As 
a farewell from the village, and in order 
to show us how glad they were that we 


Familia 74 en Tanzanie 


Sarah Nyirenda, Tanzania 


had shared in their work, they gave us a 
“concert”. They played on two home- 
made marimbas to accompany them- 
selves in singing a melody which they 
translated for us as “thanks to our. pa- 
rents for giving us life, so that we could 
go to visit them in Africa”. Then they 
danced one of their native dances. 


When we left we gave them a present 
which we had brought, and they replied; 
“the gift has been the affection which 
you gave us’... and I am convinced that 
both they and we shall miss one another. 


Today, back in our own country, when 
Tanzania and its people are only a me- 
mory, we look at the world hopefully, 
knowing that God is not strange while 
He finds two men walking together. 


Nelly C. de Aniano, Uruguay 
(translated from the Spanish: 
Language Service, WCC) 


Est semblable a une rencontre au Paradis 

Comme une source qui jase, un engin qui décolle, 
Son action doit aller comme un oiseau au vol. 
Pour une expérience tentée avec attention, 
Ujamaa Village a résolu l’équation. 

Comme une plante soignée et nourrie sans soupcon 
La famille Tanzanienne est fiére de sa moisson 
Toute lassemblée se déroule paisiblement, 

Dans la joie, la liberté, mais siirement. 

De prés aussi de loin, dans tous les continents, 
Sur le tapis se pose un probléme pertinent 

Le point de touche est la, une bonne nouvelle 
C’est qu’un réveil total pour une vie nouvelle, 

Se crée ou continue dans chaque foyer 

La famille chrétienne, exemple que vous soyez 

A tous les délégués, toujours de prier Dieu 
Familia en avant, quand ils se disent adieu... 
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Joseph Azombo, Cameroun 


camilia 74 


Ujamaa Safari is the story of a meeting. And meetings 
have their liturgies of formality. Once the dispersed 
assembly came together again at the University of Dar es 
Salaam it was time to put the stamp of formality on it. The 
formal beginning included this speech by the Muslim First 
Vice-President, Aboud Jumbe. And following that we 
launched into the confusion and frustration of the Market 
Place. Organizing this was a nightmare because the space 
originally designated had been taken over by the much 
bigger Pan African Congress. So we had to mill around 
looking for places to meet for what eventually became 

40 presentations. Sometimes six were on at the same time 
and it was clearly impossible for anyone to get to more 
than perhaps eight different sessions. Only one had no 
competition. That was when Daniel Mbwenze and Janet 
Mondlane held a two-hour session on Frelimo and the 
struggle for liberation in Mozambique. Paulo Freire gave 
three seminars on education; there were groups on 
women’s liberation, learning to love, marriage encounter, 
ecumenism, human sexuality, population and development. 
Here we include some examples from the Market Place 
and a sign of another meeting — our meeting in the 
liturgy of hope, our worship. 


Picst 

; Vice President 
#¢ Aboud Jumbe 
opens 

the Assembly 
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On behalf of His Excellency the President of Tanzania and on my own behalf, let me 
take this opportunity to welcome you all to Tanzania. We are happy that this 
country was chosen as a venue for this World Family Assembly. We hope Tanzania 
will live up to your expectations and that your stay will prove both profitable and 
pleasant. 


You have assembled here, ladies and gentlemen, to consider some very pressing 
matters. We live in a world riddled with problems, and people’s attitudes and beliefs 
in relation to them has led to ever-increasing polarization. These problems manifest 
themselves in practically all spheres of life. Apartheid in Southern Africa, for 
example, dramatizes in the most appalling form the conflict between black and 
white. The United States of America witnesses in different form the same black 
man’s struggle for his dignity. The battle of the sexes rages in Western Europe over 
whether the status of women in society be brought on a plane of equality with that of 
men or left at the traditionally accepted level. The generation gap dividing old and 
young, and its problems of mutual incomprehension, are universal issues. 
Ideological divergencies have split the world into socialist and capitalist societies and 
created tensions between the leisured and the labouring classes, the former thriving 
on the exertions of the latter, and the latter struggling against exploitation by the 
former. Differences in religion and in religious denominations, in their turn, have 
caused schisms and strife with far-reaching social and political consequences. The 
birth of new religious denominations and the emergence of new political entities 
based on religion are cases in point. . 


The list of such problems is endless. What is significant is that they all impinge on 
the family, directly or indirectly. This is but natural. The family is the most 
fundamental and universal of all our social institutions, and certainly the most 
enduring. We may change our neighbours and drop our associates. But our contact 
with the family remains deep and abiding. It is the family that brings the individual 
into the world, nourishing him during childhood and giving him affection and a 
sense of security. As he grows up the family introduces him to the social system to 
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which he belongs and teaches him its ethics and its customs. It is through the family 
that the individual is absorbed into the social structure. 


True the family can no longer boast of the influence it once exercised. Yet its 
importance, even today, cannot be discounted. Indeed the very presence in this 
assembly of couples from all over the world indicates the family’s abiding 
importance. The family is still a focus of discussion, a birthplace of ideas through 
which people could be mobilized to take effective action on the social, political, 
economic and spiritual problems of our day. The challenge to be faced is that of 
bringing people together for this purpose. I think this assembly is an attempt to 
come to grips with that issue, and to it I would quote: 


“Let marriage be cherished and carefully guarded; 

Women’s rights secured, family jars adjusted; 

And all life lived in faith, 

Charity and kindness 

Sincere to all our fellow-creatures.” (summary from The Koran) 


We are also very glad Familia 74 has brought you here to share with us our 
experiences of Ujamaa villages and the inspirations, hopes, joys and burdens of the 
men and women in these villages. You have been visiting our people not as tourists 
interested in the superficial aspects of things, but as brothers and sisters who have 
come to savour of our way of life. You have come into direct contact with our 
people and actually shared their manual work. You have had glimpses of our 
experiment in village socialism based on our experience of the extended family. 


Our concept of “familia” which has aroused interest enough to prompt your 
organizers to hold Familia 74 in Tanzania may differ in some ways from other 
families elsewhere in the world. But it certainly has some basic elements in common 
with other world families. The world is physically one and it is our hope that through 
man’s inspirations and efforts, such as you are making and such as will increasingly 
continue to be made by men and women of goodwill the world over, it will ultimately 
be one great family based on equality, justice and fraternity. 


Tanzania aims to play her part fully in this noble endeavour. The type of family we 
have in this country is the extended family, an institution which is the very heart of 
the African society. The term “Ujamaa” or “familyhood” describes adequately the 
way of life at which our villages are aiming. It ensures for every individual the 
security and roots that come when one belongs to a widely extended family. In fact 
we endeavour, in the spirit of the Arusha Declaration, to extend the family even 
further — beyond the tribe, the village, and the country, until ultimately it embraces 
the whole world. I have recently returned from a visit to Ujamaa villages in different 
parts of Tanzania where I could see the spirit underlying this concept of familyhood 
reflected in the peoples’ efforts to build socialism. I hope you have seen in these 
villages the humble beginnings of the society we are constructing that will enable 
people to live and work together harmoniously and happily for the benefit of all. 


We appreciate the importance that this Confederation attaches to unity within the 
family, an ideal shared as much by Islam, Christianity and other religions as by our 
African tradition. What is incumbent on us all, workers, professionals, parents, 
leaders, is to safeguard those principles. Here in Tanzania that they are very much 
part of us can be seen in the Arusha Declaration and in our efforts to implement it. 
We believe the ideal society must rest on human dignity, equality, justice and work. 


a 


To safeguard these, every society must have institutions. Mwalimu Julius K. 
Nyerere, our President, has said: 


“The essential nature of these requirements and their implications can be seen 
easily in the smallest social unit and the one which was in its time perhaps the 
most satisfactory to its members, the traditional African family.” 


What welded the African family together was the respect for the authority within the 
home, which usually rested on the head of the family. The family derived its 
harmony from the respect for the authority of its head. This authority is still part of 
the traditional African family. But in many countries, even in Africa, this is being 
challenged not only by the younger generations but also by the wife. It is therefore 
encouraging to learn that this Assembly will be discussing the question of education 
for the growing child and the new role of the woman. It is our hope that the African 
members of this Assembly will endeavour to communicate to you their own 
experience of the traditional African family and the challenge posed to home and 
family authority in the new Africa. 


It is our hope that the participants in this conference will also consider fully the 
population issue, its meaning, place, and significance, for developed and developing 
countries, as well as for thinly and thickly populated areas in different parts of the 
world. The population issue is ultimately a family issue. It might here be worth 
remembering what Tennyson said: “Our wills are Yours, to make them Thine.” For 
human beings, mutual rights and duties arise out of the sense of right that is 
implanted in us by God. We cannot fully discuss the population issue without 
considering the most wonderful mystery of our nature — sex. The unregenerated 
male is apt, in the pride of his physical strength, to forget the all-important part 
which the female plays in his very existence, and in all the social relationships that 
arise in our collective human lives. The mother that bears us must have a full and 
effective say in any question of population. The wife, through whom we enter 
parentage and familyhood, must have her due share in any decisions on population 
issues. In short, women — who govern so much of our physical life, and have so 
much influence on our emotional and higher nature ’— deserve neither our fear, 
contempt nor our amused indulgence, but our reverence in the highest sense of the 
term. It is therefore our hope that the women members of this Assembly will make 
their full contribution to the discussion on the population issue. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I wish Familia 74 every success and I declare this World 
Assembly on the Family open. May God in his infinite mercy and wisdom guide 
your discussions and deliberations and put the many families you represent on the 
straight way, the way upon which God has bestowed His Grace, so that mankind 
may enter new horizons where man will not be valued merely by the wealth he 
amasses nor nations by the military might they build up but by the equalities that 
will enable mankind to reach the boundless heights of human dignity, peace and 
prosperity that lie open to the human race. 
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The 
Family in 
literature 


Michel Evdokimov, France 


Married love and Christianity 


The Old Testament and the New both 
begin with a love story, a conjugal mys- 
tery. In the one we have Adam and Eve; 
in the other the story of the marriage at 
Cana, the occasion of Christ’s first mi- 
racle in which the water changed into 
wine already prefigures the eucharistic 
wine. The deeper meaning of this act is 
clear enough: all human love lived in 
Christ’s presence and nourished by His 
blood is like that wine of Cana; it impro- 
ves with keeping, acquiring its flavour 
with the passing years (towards the end 
of the feast). As yet the question of chil- 
dren does not arise, these will come — 
or not come — later on, the fruit of a 
grace additional to the conjugal love 
which constitutes the heart and centre of 
the family nucleus. The revolutionary 
nature of Christian marriage makes its 
impact; it cuts across the social distinc- 
tions of the Roman Empire so that aris- 
tocrats are seen marrying slaves; it 
teaches fidelity in a time when it was 
assumed that men resorted to prosti- 
tutes and couples separated as easily as 
they do today in the world of cinema 
stars; it accords woman her true dignity 
and establishes the place and worth of 
children in the home. For St Paul it is the 
“ecclesial cell” which images the 
Church with Christ as her husband. 


No happy love in literature 


What strikes us in reading works of 
fiction is the almost complete absence of 
any portrayal of married love from the 
standpoint of Christian love. Certainly 


the eternal theme of human love is. 


depicted in all its variety, ranging from 
the tragedy of passionate love to the 
music hall comedy of the ménage a 
trois. The fact remains that literature 
seems to bypass happy love. The fairy 
story ends just when the tribulations of 
the hero and heroine end and “they 
marry and have lots and lots of chil- 
dren”. David Copperfield ends with the 
hero, having emerged from his unsuc- 
cessful venture in marriage with his 
“child bride” Dora, finally marrying 
Agnes who has always loved him. Now 
he is settled down and of no further inter- 
est to anyone. Once these dénouements 
have been narrated, the story has lost its 
interest and the windows of the imagina- 
tion are closed. There are very few writ- 
ers who have tried to depict the joys of 
married love; indeed this very phrase 
seems to invite a smile of disbelief. 


The western idea of passionate love 


Without going into detail, it can be said 
that the western idea of passionate love 
took shape around about the 12th cen- 
tury with the confluence of two streams 
represented on the one hand by the 
picture of “courtly love’ and on the 
other by the powerful myth of Tristan 
and Isolde. “Courtly love” was based 
on a Manichaean contempt for the flesh 
designed to glorify the spirit. The trouba- 
dour poets set woman on a pedestal in 
order to render her mystery even more 
inaccessible. The story of Tristan’s guilty 
love for Isoide the Fair, the wife of King 
Mark, is well known. With its mytholo- 
gical dimensions, this story contains the 
tragic secret of the West: our partiality 
for unhappy love, so dear to romantics; 
for a suffering which exalts us and gives 
us entry to “true life’; for defiance of 
the world driving us to challenge its 
moral and social laws. Tristan is in fact 
not so much passionately in love with 
Isolde as in love with love itself. He 
enjoys being a man under the fatal influ- 
ence of a magic potion; he delights in 
this exquisite fever brought on by his 
exalted position above the ordinary run 
of mortals. His love is fundamentally 
possessive, narcissistic and destructive. 


‘As the tragic resonances and harrowing 


cadences of Wagner’s opera so power- 
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fully convey, the only ultimate satis- 
faction of a desire which surpasses its 
object is death. Anyone who becomes 
a prey to this passion is consumed and 
destroyed in its flames. Romeo and 
Juliet are also doomed to die. This is the 
inexorable law of this fatal condition. 
Nor is there any question of their setting 
up house or having children. It is impos- 
sible to imagine Isolde becoming Mrs 
Tristan or Romeo and Juliet, 20 years 
on, surrounded by a bevy of children! 


In what, then, does the true heroism of 
life consist? In letting ourselves be con- 
sumed by an adventure which, however 
exciting it may be, is doomed to end in 
destruction and death? Or in mastering 
the boredom and greyness of ordinary 
life by an effort to transfigure it in order 
to give life (the wine of Cana induces 
a “sober intoxication” and improves 
with keeping...)? 


In the Middle Ages this idea of “courtly 
love” and the portrayal of passionate 
love performed a necessary role, pro- 
viding an uncouth age with poetry, miti- 
gating its brutalities, bringing order into 
the chaos of uncontrolled instincts, and 
inculcating respect for the dignity of 
woman. But the portrayal of passion 
conceived in this manner, and its force 
as a myth which is still felt strongly even 
today, lapses into two opposing extre- 
mes: either a supreme contempt for the 
flesh (which is a heresy) or a glorifica- 
tion of the flesh (which is a survival of 
paganism). Contrary to what Nietzsche 
and other detractors of Christianity have 
asserted, there is nothing Christian in 
this contempt for the flesh which is 
still with us today. Christianity is the 
religion of the incarnation, of the God 
who, far from despising the flesh, 
assumed it in order to redeem it. At the 
other extreme, the movement towards a 
so-called rediscovery of the flesh, to- 
wards the unveiling of the mystery, to- 
wards complete nakedness, lands us in 
the pit of disgust and boredom (for 
example, eroticism in literature and the 
cinema). 


The deterioration of the myth 


With the coming of the industrial revo- 
lution and the rise of the bourgeoisie, this 
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myth of passionate love continued to 
work in the hidden recesses of men’s 
hearts, though always liable to burst 
forth into broad daylight. But in the 
manner in which it was portrayed it 
was frequently degraded and weighted 
down with a utilitarian morality. For a 
whole series of writers, including for 
example, Richardson and Dickens the 
basis of marriage is essentially a moral 
basis, happiness and virtue are indistin- 
guishable. This trend attained its high- 
water mark in the Victorian era with its 
excessive glorification of “chastity” 
and “purity”. The immoralism of the 
20th century is surely an equally one- 
sided revenge on the prudishness of our 
forefathers. Another series of writers 
regard marriage as essentially a com- 
mercial transaction conducted on a fi- 
nancial basis. In Balzac’s novels, for 
example, questions of dowry, inheri- 
tance or fortune take precedence over 
the claims of passion. In novels of this 
type the institution of matrimony is 
seen as a bulwark of society, the gua- 
rantee of a bourgeois order of morality. 
The reaction against this was not slow 
to appear in such novels as Tolstoy’s 
Anna Karenina or Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary, in which the flesh reclaims its 
rights and there is a fresh longing for 
the triumph of passionate love. Other 
writers such as D. H. Lawrence and 
Caldwell glorify the flesh just as exces- 
sively as the “puritans” glorified virtue! 


From the 18th century onwards we 
have also seen the growth of enormous 
urban conglomerations, of a new envi- 
ronment in which there is a radical 
change not only in human relationships 
but also in our human ties with the natu- 
ral elements. Even at the dawn of the 
industrial age, a genius like Defoe could 
sense that solitude in the midst of the 
great city (Moll Flanders is set mainly 
in London) could be just as painful as 
solitude on a desert island (Robinson 
Crusoe). Realistic and impressionistic 
writers depicted the degradation of fa- 
mily life due to poverty and its attendant 
ills: alcoholism, theft, prostitution, not 
to mention the appalling working condi- 
tions imposed even on young children 
(Dickens, Zola, Dreiser). 


To Dostoevsky goes the honour of 
having provided the metaphysical basis 
for the disintegration of the family circle 
(in The Adolescent and The Brothers 
Karamazov). Stirred to revolt by the 
shabby behaviour of their father, the 
sons rise against him and put him to 
death. With prophetic genius, Dostoev- 
sky thus anticipates the revolutionary 
destruction of the moral, social and 
spiritual (“God is dead” said Nietzsche) 
bases on which people had lived down to 
the very dawn of modern times. In face 
of this nihilistic trend, Dostoevsky por- 
trays pure human beings, radiant women 
filled with tenderness (bearing the name 
of Sonia in the novels); men who have 
achieved peace and wholeness amid the 
torments which lash the world, “spiri- 
tual fathers” like Macarius, Zossima and 
Bishop Tikhon. But is their action capa- 
ble of standing up to the dominant 
movement of history? 


The modern era: imbalance and 
reconstruction 


Marriage is frequently called in question 
today, or subject at least to verbal at- 
tack. Certainly this ancient institution 
has degenerated into the insipid forms in 
which it is presented today in films, 
in the variety theatres and in the novel. 
Tolstoy regarded married life as “hell” 
and he certainly knew a good deal about 
it. We need not be surprised at the sys- 
tematic attacks on the institution of 
marriage; nor are these attacks free 
from a certain ambiguity. In _ the 
Nouveau Roman, for example, we final- 
ly end up with the human person in 
- dissolution, reduced to the level of a 
machine responding to elementary pres- 
sures (see Robbe-Grillet). People who 
regard themselves as liberated from the 
“shackles of marriage” find themselves 
painfully alienated by instincts which 
they can no longer control. 


Marriage is also caricatured when the 
powerful myth of Tristan and Isolde 
degenerates into. the classic music hall 
scene where King Mark becomes the 
deceived husband, Tristan the young 
male lead or gigolo, and Isolde the unsa- 
tisfied wife given to indolence and the 
reading of novels. 


But despite winds and storms, the family 
is still in pretty good health as the most 
propitious setting for the cultivation of 
a mature emotional life. 


An interesting new member of the fa- 
mily circle appears in the modern novel: 
the adolescent, almost unknown prior to 
the end of the 19th century. The ado- 
lescent is a human being at a transi- 
tional stage; he is not yet an adult but 
no longer a child; his situation is one of 
disharmony and crisis, a symbol of the 
modern world. Dostoevsky _ skillfully 
portrays the failure of the adolescent to 
become what he wishes to be, while Gide 
sees that the heart of the modern tragedy 
lies precisely here, in the conflict be- 
tween the self and the world, the typical 
problem of an adolescence which is 
often prolonged indefinitely today. 


Finally, if we wish to see the purification 
of married love, the resolution of the 
unending conflict between the spirit and 
the flesh, we must turn to those who 
have endured suffering. I think for 
example of Solzhenitsyn, that astonish- 
ing witness of the great cataclysms of 
our time, the man who survived the hell 
of war, the camps, hospital. In Cancer 
Ward we find in the story of the Kad- 
mine couple, one of the rare examples of 
a narrative of happy married love, the 
portrayal of a love which achieves peace 
amid all the torments of life, a love re- 
constructed on the ruins of a vanished 
world. Another moving example occurs 
in The First Circle, in the story of Gleb 
Nerzhin, a political prisoner, and his 
wife Nadya, who continues her difficult 
studies despite all the petty obstacles 
and grinding poverty. Nadya visits her 
husband in prison. They are forbidden 
any physical contact. In a gesture 
which,while remaining supremely chaste, 
expresses the desire to test her physical 
attractiveness to her husband, Nadya 
throws back the top of her coat, reveal- 
ing her neck and shoulders. Bravely the 
couple firmly resolve to continue to be 
faithful to one another whatever the 
pains of an interminable separation. The 
human spirit has learned to transcend 
human barriers and temporal boundaries 
without denying the reality of the flesh; it 
is stronger than even death itself. 
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Solzhenitsyn’s works provide perhaps 
the best response to the myth of Tristan 
and Isolde today. Purified by suffering, 
the married couple struggle against 
death in order that their love may live 
(whereas Tristan and Isolde enjoy suffer- 
ing so much that it is the death of 
them). We also find the answer in the 
main strand of Dostoevsky’s writings 
where he glimpses the disintegration of 
the family in the hell created by the gi- 
gantic dislocations of the modern world. 
Solzhenitsyn, who lived through this hell 
and emerged from it refreshed in spirit, 


enables us to glimpse the possibility of 
“reconstructing” the family on new 
foundations. Marriage then becomes 
what it is intended to be, not something 
formal imposed by society or the moral 
law but a life which is growing stronger 
from day to day, a “sober intoxication” 
like that induced by the wine of Cana, 
something which is a joy because it 
learns that it is protected by divine 
grace. 


(Translated from the French: 
Language Service, WCC) 


The Communication 


load 


Milos Ivanis, Yugoslavia 


In one of his seminars on education 
Paulo Freire spoke of man distancing 
himself from his action and reflecting 
upon it. I was eager to know what he 
meant by that but I did not think I was 
given a satisfying answer to my ques- 
tion. However, the conclusion I drew 
out of what he said was that man at the 
present reflects upon the action which 
took place in the past and thus learns 
how to act in the future. If this was so, I 
disagreed since man is never presented 
with two identical situations. Put briefly, 
I am saying that, firstly, past action does 
not teach us how to act in the future, 
and secondly, I have always conceived 
the present as the core of man’s being 
and acting. Pushed to an extreme, I 
would be prepared to say that man is 
identical to his action and presence. 
This seemingly philosophical speculation 
has its bearing upon the setting and the 
life of Familia 74 revealed in concrete 
and obvious aspects. 
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Les Clements quotes a letter sent to him 
saying: “... we have lived an experience 
which we shall never forget and which 
will definitely influence our living al- 
ways. Perhaps we did not become any 
wiser, but we loved more and are prepar- 
ed to love better...” This letter has put in 
concrete terms what I was told a few 
years ago by Milan Opocensky, at that 
time WSCF European Secretary. He 
told me that the task of international 
conferences and gatherings is not to 
make statements and manifestos any 
more, but to bring people together and 
provide an opportunity for them to meet 
and feel the reality of togetherness. 


What Milan and the writer of the letter 
to Les said to me is exactly what I was 
trying to say: this Assembly was not 
a venture which would teach us how to 
organize a better one in the future. It was 
not an action upon which one could 
distantly reflect (as Paulo Freire puts it), 
but was an action in which we have, or 
have failed to, live and love. If we have 
used an Assembly as a chance to teach 
us something for the future, that would 
mean that we were deliberately pulling 


ourselves out of what was the concrete 
reality for us at that time. Future is 
never more important than the present, 
and only sound present entitles us to 
hope for the future, otherwise our ac- 
tions — which are nothing else but our 
lives — go totally bankrupt. There is no 
such thing as a distant action or distant 
communication. Human reality — or, if 
you prefer, the social phenomenon of 
the self — is the totality of actions and 
communication with other people and 
external reality. By our very presence 
we act and become agents of communi- 
cation. Hence no extra-communicative 
devices are needed. 


Now, on the level of communication 
there were apparent and paradoxical dif- 
ficulties. In the spirit of the letter quoted 
above, it was suggested by somebody 
that our task foremostly is to achieve a 
certain state of coherent communal iden- 
tity amongst ourselves, as well as be- 
tween us and the people that we found 
in Tanzania. Thus Mr Assad, being a 
member of one of the groups which 
went to Morogoro region, was suggest- 
ing that the distances between us and 
people in the Ujamaa villages that we 
were visiting be overcome and lowered 
to the diminishing point. This is the 
notion which seems to be implied in the 
language of those who spoke of “shar- 
ing experiences”. (This mode of speech 
was maintained among English-speaking 
members of the Assembly, and more 
obviously among North Americans.) It 
is not to be forgotten that the concept 
of “sharing experiences” was very 
wordminded, and had as a basic means 
-of communication a verbal vehicle. 
However, conceiving our actions and 
communications as if being distant from 
“our real selves” a group working atso- 
called non-verbal communication came 
into existence. The group put the weight 
of “communicative values” on various 
modes of movement, dance, and silence. 
I do not want to dispute the value of 
these aspects of communications, for 


they are explicit. What I do want to 
point out here is that the very fact of the 
need for such sorts of communication 
points to another fact; and that is that 
those who wanted to communicate 
verbally on the level of “sharing expe- 
riences” either did not understand or else 
did not mean what they were saying. 
The language in such circumstances 
was bankrupt and a means of rescuing 
it had to be sought in equally inadequate 
non-verbal communication. Non-verbal 
communication was inadequate, not 
because I want to be spiteful to it, but 
because I have heard far too many com- 
plaints from the Assembly participants 
that there are the language barriers 
whenever they attempt to communicate 
with the people of Ujamaa _ villages. 
These complaints assess the limits and 
falsity of non-verbal communications. 


The theme which many might regard as 
speculative and philosophical is concrete 
and directly related to the situation that 
we were in. The consequences of our 
distancing ourselves from our actions 
are obvious. Failing to accept that we 
are identical with our actions, we fail to 
live authentically the situation in which 
we are. A group like ours in Dar es 
Salaam can achieve a coherent commu- 
nal identity only by understanding itself 
as a task in itself, and cannot by any 
means afford seeing itself “from the 
point of distant view”, be it of verbal or 
non-verbal communication. By identify- 
ing its actions with its own transitory 
state of being there for two weeks, it was 
able to make the claims it makes and is 
entitled to the future. Dar es Salaam can 
now be “living” memory of our “expe- 
rience” only because it was lived when 
it was present. Should we have distanced 
ourselves from it that would have been 
it. It is certainly not going to come back. 
We inherit the future of Dar es Salaam 
experience only because, and if, we have 
lived the present of that experience 
authentically and without distance. 
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A New Family 


Jephthah Piper, USA 


Any thorough discussion of the family 
must take into consideration not only 
the “marital unit” (or nuclear family), 
but also the “extended family”. The 
extended family is the traditional form of 
family in African society, a prime exam- 
ple being the “family socialism” of the 
Ujamaa villages. It appears that only 
recently in Western cultures has the 
emphasis in family shifted from the 
extended to the nuclear family. It is not 
Surprising, then, that we should see a 
variety of communal movements deve- 
loping, particularly in the West, turning 
back to this older form of family in an 
effort to recapture the spirit of together- 
ness, as brothers and sisters, which has 
to a large degree been lost in the de- 
humanized world of industrial society. 


The Children of God is one of these 
movements. Having nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers in hundreds of communities on all 
six continents, we have found an almost 
universal longing among young people 
for the fellowship and support that a 
communal life style offers. Our expe- 
rience, as well as that of many other 
communal groups, is that this type of life 
style affords many opportunities for 
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establishing close personal relationships 
with a wide variety of individuals, and 
that the daily sharing of our physical 
and spiritual lives with each other is a 
great source of inner strength and an aid 
to individual development. 


There are many parallels between the 
organization of our communities and 
that of the Ujamaa villages. The work is 
divided among all the members and each 
person is expected to carry their fair 
share of the load. Decisions concerning 
the community are taken in councils 
with representatives of all departments 
(food, childcare, publications, etc.) 
voicing their opinions. Major decisions 
are approved in a general meeting with 
all members of the community present, 
and usually a unanimous vote is requir- 
ed. Care of the children is a shared res- 
ponsibility among all members of the 
community, not just the parents. In this 
way, the children learn to relate easily 
with other children and adults, and all 
members of the family receive valuable 
training in childcare. We have not for- 
saken the marital unit, but have merely 
adopted a larger concept of the family. 
Sexual relations are restricted to married 
couples, but all other aspects of life are 
shared freely and openly amongst the 
family. 


This is only a brief sketch of the internal 
organization of a Children of God com- 
munity. But even more important than 
the physical organization is the glue that 
holds us together: our shared spiritual 
life. Bible reading and study, united 
prayer, inspiration, music and singing, 
and our common faith in Jesus Christ 
are the foundations of our family. Along 
with our work on the streets, sharing our 
message of the love of God with others, 
this common spiritual life is what really 
makes us a family. Our pattern is the 
Early Church where “all that believed 
were together, and had all things com- 
mon, and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need”. But this way of 
life goes back even much further — as 
David said in Psalm 68: “A father of 
the fatherless and a judge of the widows 
is God in his holy habitation, and God 
setteth the solitary in families.” 


Photographs Wendy Goldsworthy 
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If our struggle is not your struggle, then we 
have failed. For unless every man and woman 
realizes that where ever any person suffers 
injustice, oppression, poverty, hunger, then they 
too suffer, we have no hope of ever becoming 
truly human. So we struggle here to overcome 
these oppressions in solidarity with you: we 
only ask that you accept your necessary soli- 


darity with us. 


Education for 
Family living 


Elizabeth and William Genne, 
USA 


Families are always changing. Husbands 
and wives change as well as children. 
All of them feel many changes in the 
world around them. Today these 
changes come so quickly and are so 
important that the traditional notion of 
parents teaching their children every- 
thing they need to know is no longer 
adequate. When a family moves to the 
city, the young people may know more 
than their parents about how to survive 
in the city. 


Our churches, schools and other agen- 
cies need to help persons understand 
these changes in their own experience 
and in the world about them. 


Daniel Mbwenze, 
speaking at the 
FRELIMO presentation 


First, the pastors and teachers (and all 
others who would help families) must 
understand families as living organisms 
with specific needs as each family moves 
through its own life cycle. In every cul- 
ture a family has certain identifiable 
stages: 


1. The marriage, or however the proper 
relationships of men and women are 
understood. What do they expect of 
each other? Do partners have the same 
expectations of each other. How are they 
prepared to fill these role expectations? 
2. Parenthood: Do both father and 
mother have the knowledge and skills 
to nurture their children from birth to 
adulthood? 

3. Family life: Can husband and wife 
work together to provide each other with 
shelter, clothing, food and the care and 
education of children? Can the family 
take its responsibilities in the larger 
community and nation? 

4. Old age: As persons get older how do 
they relate to their adult children? How 
do their work responsibilities change? 
How do they prepare for death? 


% % * 


If you emphasize marriage, you cannot just put emphasis on the 
responsibility of women, but you must concentrate also on men. You cannot 
talk to couples about birth control without helping them alleviate poverty; the 
church has a tremendous responsibility but it is often an impediment. It is 
wrong, wrong, wrong for the loving families to only have interest for 
themselves. If families don’t work for all families and social justice, they are 


failures. The gospel has to be lived. 
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Fr. Arthur McCormack, UK 
Seminar on population 


Preaching, teaching and other programs 
should provide family members with: (1) 
the information, (2) the attitudes; and 
(3) the skills they need as they must 
respond to the demands of these chang- 
ing circumstances throughout life from 
birth until death. 


Second, pastors and other family-helpers 
should understand the network of forces 
in society that influence families: 


1. The community: Does it help or 
hinder families? Is there work for fami- 
lies? Are there adequate health and 
educational services? Is_ recreation 
wholesome or destructive? 


2. The nation: How do national policies 
of taxation and government services help 
or hinder families? Is there equal justice 
for all? Does the nation work for peace 
in the world? 


3. The schools: how do they strengthen 
and enrich family life? Do they help 
adults as well as children? Are they 
oppressive or liberating? 


4. The church: Does the Church bring 
New Life in Christ to men and women? 
Does the Church rejoice in their male- 
ness and femaleness and help them 
understand how to live together in love? 
Does the Church provide ways to help 
strengthen and enrich families? Does the 


Church help families discover ways to 
work for a better community, nation and 
world? 


Third, churches and other family helping 
organizations need to develop both for- 
mal and informal programmes to discov- 
er what the most critical needs of their 
members are and to provide growth 
experiences to enable persons to build 
more successful families. 


Churches cannot do everything needed 
for their families but they should know 
the other family-helping services in the 
community to which families may be re- 
ferred. 


As the churches meet the needs of men 
and women for healthy, growing family 
relationships, they can help the Love of 
God be expressed in the specific expe- 
riences of daily life in the home and 
help the homes become a firm founda- 
tion for community and national life 
in the family of nations. 


In this connection Love might be defined 
as “the continuing effort of one person 
to create for another person the condi- 
tions under which that other person can 
become the man or woman God intend- 
ed him or her to be”. 


The whole village is the educator, not this 
school building. The Ujamaa village teaches 
people to share, to hope, to create a future. 
This is what Christianity is about and why I am 
a Christian. History is teaching us that if we 
are to be committed to Christianity we must 
be committed to liberation. As a teacher 

of history of education, I must create with 
students an atmosphere of curiosity where 
there are no packages of knowledge but a 
desire to reknow existing knowledge. 


Paulo Freire, Brasil 
in a seminar 
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It’s still moving! 


Familia was billed as “an assembly in movement” and from the long journey to 
Tanzania, to the long bus trips to the villages, to the hot dusty walking from place to 
place at the University searching sometimes for meetings that weren’t there, it was 
certainly that! The lovely thing is that it has refused to stand still ever since. You 
can’t capture and cage Familia and say here it is. It has been fascinating reading 
reports from all over the world as participants record their own impressions. They’re 
all different. One couple who have given a number of written as well as spoken 
reports say that their story is different every time they tell it. It keeps on moving. It’s 
a pain in the mind — to some maybe a pain in the neck, but at least its not wrapped 
up, encapsulated in an agreed report and put on a shelf. And that’s the first thing 
perhaps we ought to reflect on. The Holy Spirit was blowing where He liked, 
touching now this one and now that one, and making this event come alive and 
turning that bad experience into something worthy to be stored in the memory. And 
of course He’s now bringing new things to mind among all of us. A lot of 
participants have puzzled over just what happened to them in Tanzania. A number 
have said directly or by implication: “We're different people” or “we'll never be the 
same again” but then they have gone on to say “we just can’t define what did 
happen — but something did.” So there it is, you see, still moving — still eluding 
definition. Loren Halvorsen has written in his critique of Familia, and Father Dennis 
Geaney suggested in Commonweal (9 August 1974) that all future conferences of 
doctors, lawyers, and dentists be held near Ujamaa villages! 


Those who attend many conferences have long been dimly aware (sometimes 
sharply aware) that nothing was happening at them except boredom. There is 
increasing cynicism about their value, and sometimes a downright condemnation of 
them. But, however many mistakes we made, and however badly we did things, 
Familia moved, keeps on moving, was never boring and in a mysterious way 
released a flight of birds into the summer sky. 
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Four conferences 


I could not help reflecting on my own experiences of four “family” conferences 
within the last 12 months. The first, which preceded Familia, was a conference on 
the family in Melbourne organized by the Australian Council of Churches. There 
were great similarities between this and Familia. They were both ecumenical, both 
had the family as the theme, both were open-styled, both were preceded by 
encuentros experiences (in the case of the Australian Conference they had organized 
encuentros experiences for a whole 12 months beforehand), and both were great 
celebrations. There was a warmth and liveliness about both — a humanness that 
lifted the heart. In the Australian Conference as at Familia people talked about their 
attitudes and life styles being changed, and there was commitment to go out and do 
things, or to be a new kind of person. Both made one feel good to be alive. One felt 
like that mouse who, having drunk from a whisky barrel in the cellar, stood on his 
two hind legs, beat his breast, and said: ““Now where’s that cat!?” The enfolding 
darkness of the world and its monstrous problems seemed conquerable. 


I went from Melbourne to an ecumenical study group on marriage and the family in 
New Zealand. Of course the design was different, the style dictated by the small 
numbers, the need to write a report and so on. It was mostly male — a token woman 
was present. How deadly it was! No movement there! We literally did not move 
physically out of easy chairs hour by hour. There was no movement of the mind 
either. There was the usual gamesmanship as scholar pitted his erudition against his 
fellow. Ecumenical worship was tight and forbidding. Nobody touched anybody! 
The great issues facing men and women of married life, abortion, family planning 
were discussed with icy perfection, but nothing happened! 


The fourth conference was the World Population Conference at Bucharest. Some 
5,000 people altogether were crammed into sunbaked Bucharest to talk about 
human survival, the crowded spaceship — earth — the menacing future of too 
many people and not enough space, not enough food, not enough air and water. On 
the one hand there were the men and women (but still mainly men) of power, 
representing their countries, pennants flying from their black cars as they arrived 
(one man to a car) to talk about the world’s poor and pollution! On the other hand 
there was the tribune — the non-governmental organizations, individuals and 
representatives from Familia — people like us trying to make some sense out of it all 
— trying to make the voice of ordinary people around the world heard. The media 
- has carried the news of Bucharest. This is not the place to report it. 


Similarities 


The four conferences had the “family” as the theme. Actually, they all had to do 
with men and women in their flesh and blood relationships. They all talked about the 
future of this world. The same problems surfaced. How could it be otherwise when 
intelligent, concerned people meet ? Even the New Zealand meeting which kept fairly 
strictly to the agenda could not escape talking about the future of the world, 
population, pressure, the alienation of people, and so forth. Justice, development, 
ecological concerns, liberation were common themes. Bucharest, of course, was “the 
world” meeting and reflecting the realities of our world, and the presence of the 
Holy See and the World Council of Churches and perhaps a few hundred Christians 
there (many in strategic positions in the tribune and no doubt at the governmental 
level) could not make it a “Christian” assembly. An important job ahead of us, 
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incidentally, is to study the whole question of how Christians can relate in a more 
creative and challenging way to world conferences of this type. But Bucharest 
surfaced the powerlessness of the powerful, as well as the powerlessness of the little 
people. 


Here’s the crunch 


Each of these conferences heard bells ringing as insistent as fire alarms. Summed up, 
they were that there is no future for humanity unless we change course. In different 
clothes I saw the old evangelists of my youth and some modern ones crying that 
disaster lay ahead unless one changed one’s life. Of course the Bucharest 
Conference had hopes of changing governments and of governments working 
miracles. The New Zealand study group had pious hopes that yet another study 
would change things; but this is the crunch, isn’t it? As a counsellor long ago I learnt 
that “the objective of counselling is to enable a client to feel differently about 
something of which he had been unaware”. And of course not only to “feel” 
differently, but to act differently. But how is this miracle accomplished? Is it not the 
basic fundamental task we now have to set our hands to? This is not yet another 
retreat into piety and individualism. The role of governments and the big power 
forces in the world are recognized and the mighty task they could perform in making 
it easier for people to change is acknowledged, and calls for political protest and 
involvement. But there can be no movement towards the Kingdom until people feel 
differently about things and act differently. 


The acid test 


To my thinking, the acid test about the success of any conference is therefore 
whether it moves people (one or two, the number doesn’t matter) to change 
direction, or to feel differently, or to commit oneself to some new way. Did Familia 
pass this test? Yes, and so did the Melbourne Conference. Both resulted in people 
changing. One doesn’t make big claims for this, and, as more than one Familia 
veteran discovered, human nature is not too easily changed. The euphoria and the 
promise to be a new person quickly fades. Nevertheless the age-old miracle did take 
place, people did change at Familia. 


So what caused it? 


It is easy to say “God”, but the belief most of us share is that God is always at work 
in his world, and hard though it is to realize sometimes, I believe He’s always trying 
to break into our Conferences and assemblies! Where two or three are gathered 
together, He’s there! The trouble is, I think we never give him a chance to say 
anything, or make it possible for him to be heard even if He does say something. The 
encuentro experience is very simply one clear way in which God can speak to 
people. One Familia participant said the first impact of the Ujamaa village on him 
was “mind-blowing”. That provides a very good opening for God! God is where 
people are, and particularly where the struggle for meaning and human dignity is 
most intense. People came to the New Zealand Conference from their studies, 
colleges and ecclesiastical offices to talk about divorce, family planning and 
abortion. At Bucharest people came from the places of power and talked about 
problems that have to be faced in villages. A pacifist said long ago that every peace 
conference should take place around a table on which a stinking corpse of a young 
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soldier lay. He had the right idea. In a sense the encuentro experience is an 
incarnational experience. You go and sit where they sit and if you’re wise, you shut 
your mouth for a decent interval until you hear God speak. It is fairly obvious that 
the “academic” way has produced little change in people, which is another way of 
saying God hasn’t been able to get inside. 


The second thing that contributed to the success of Familia was the wide variety of 
“offerings” made through what was called the Market Place. Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is there is liberty but in most conferences there is little room to move freely. 
Someone or some committee decides what’s good for the participants and that’s 
that. So God might come in the person of someone who has something to offer 
outside of the agreed agenda and He doesn’t get asked to speak! I think it is as 
simple as that. Familia would have been even better if more people had been asked 
or encouraged to bring their own God-given talent, question, or experience into the 
common pool. The Market Place was not too varied — probably not enough! 


Thirdly, I think Familia was a success because it was evenly balanced between male 
and female, and this largely through the presence of couples. Except in couple’s 
movements like CFM or Marriage Enrichment (there are others) this is still a rarity, 
and this was the first time it had happened in a large way on an international scale. 
One could wish that all organizations from governments through to churches and 
clubs would study the difference this makes. I am persuaded it is not a superficial 
difference, but a very fundamental one. The male dominated conference must surely 
become a thing of the past. And it would quickly become so, if more had the rich 
experience of a couple centred conference. Many male Familia participants who had 
long experience of conferences without their wives made resolutions to alter this 
state of affairs, vowing that they never knew how much richer a conference could be 
with wives present. The presence of wives saves men from their own pomposity, 
brings a new reality into all the proceedings and gives an indication of how things 
ought to be. One man at Familia made a significant remark on this. He said: “I’ve 
been to lots of conferences (alone) and I’m great at moving resolutions and holding 
up my hand voting on this and that. My wife said to me the other night: “Look, we'll 
have to do something about this when we get home.’” And he went on to say, “she’ll 
keep me up to it!” Perhaps here’s one man who won’t get away with “passing 
resolutions and doing nothing about it again”. But more than this, the balance of 
sexes creates a harmony which one does not realize has been missing all these years 
at a thousand conferences. Male and female created He them, and He saw that it 
was very good, and there is no completeness at a conference or anywhere else until 
we stop putting asunder what God put together. Perhaps God was pleased with our 
little attempt at Familia and smiled upon us for at long last doing what we ought to 
have been doing all along. 


So, what came of it all? 


I mean the whole thing. The worry and the anxiety of the planners, the money- 
raising, the debt, the travel, the mistakes, the failures, the heat, the arguing, the 
encuentros, the Market Place and all! One participant wrote four months after the 
event: “Our horizons have been broadened, our sensitivity to certain international 
problems have been heightened, and our own experiences have been tested and 
challenged by the personal friendships and dialogues which have been generated by 
our participation.” Another wrote: “We may not have learnt anything we did not 
know before, but we became more loving and committed ourselves to loving more 
and that’s what life is all about.” 
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Hope 


That would be enough to say it was a success, but many other beautiful things 
happened. A large number of people at Familia talked about regaining their hope 
for the future. Some saw signs of hope among the villagers as they strove for human 
dignity and progress; some saw in the microcosm of our international gathering the 
outline of the world as it might be; some saw for the first time that “the family” 
could not be privatized and inward looking, but must be set in the context of the 
great surging problems of the world; some saw hope as they realized that 
technology and all the gadgetry of the Western world is not necessary in order to be 
fine human beings. 


But there, as I said in the beginning, you can’t capture Familia — it is still in 
movement. 


It was said of Rutherford, the great New Zealand scientist: “Like all scientists, he 
had, almost without thinking what it meant, the future in his bones.”” Somehow the 
future was there at Familia. And God was there perhaps because it was such a 
weakly structured thing — so frail — so unprepared in a sense. It is in such ways He 
takes the weak things of the world to confound the wise. 


There will be other Familias for sure, and other conferences learning from what we 
did in June 1974; there might yet be the family commission that was asked for, and 
much more. The most important thing, however, will be that a number of people 
simply changed course at Familia and so kept it moving! 


Patrick .F. Crowley 


Born September 23, 1911 
Returned fo his Lord 
November 20, 1974 


Husband, Father, and Friend 
Whose [ove extended so far 
Whose faith strength ened $o 
mony and whose hope radjated 


fo all. 
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Where have you gone, Ujamaa? 
Have you slipped away from us? 
Oo soon? 
We belonged to you 
we shared with you 
you made us love 
each other 
and ourselves. 
We became one body 
one spirit 
one soul 
one love 
But alas, Ujamaa, 
your power was so quickly 
wrenched from us 
And we fell into greed 
and inflicted pain 
to sisters and brothers 
who had cared... 
And in these hours and days 
loneliness settles round us 
like dust on isolated cocoons 
not to be opened 
by spring butterflies. 


Ujamaa, where are you? 
In our agony, we cry out 
“Teach us to love anew” 
Before the dusk of our departure. 


Joy Wilkes, USA 


Cuttings from a Radharc Films production, Familia 74, 
“< have been used in this RISK. Written and directed by 
%*. AS Desmond Forristal; Dermod McCarthy, Unit Manager; 
Brian O’Reilly, cameraman; and Art O’Laoghaire, techni- 

: cal assistant. The film is 27 minutes long (a television half- 
Z 7, 1 hour) and in colour. The film was produced for ICCFM, 

7 PY LN | 1655 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60612 USA, 
and the W.C.C. All enquiries as to purchase or rental of 
Vo» F > a the film should be made to Office of Family Ministries, 

4 W.C.C., 150 Rte de Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, 
Switzerland. 


Questions a la Famille 
(Familia 74) — Fétes et Saisons, No. 291 


Un récit de Familia 74 avec portraits et interviews du 
- monde entier. Une série de reflexions sur la famille 
aujourd’hui et demain. 
Available from: 29, Bd. Latour-Maubourg, 
75007 Paris, France 


Cost: FFr. 2.80 


A 1%, hour tape recording of music and interviews made 
in Tanzania by Bert Terpstra from Holland. Suitable for 
radio use or discussion groups. Excerpts of music can 
easily be made. Available from: W.C.C., 150 Rte de 
Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 

Costs on application. 


The motif for Familia 74 comes from a design by Mary 
Lou Rose. It symbolises the family circle: unity, diversity 
and joy in family living. 
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